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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


HE first number of the National Bulletin under its present auspices was issued 
in December, 1922; and the last number, completing volume one, in May | 
1923. It has been possible, by means of correspondence, watchfulness, and jp.| 


quiry into activities in the vocational guidance field, to secure material for all them 


numbers of the Bulletin. Thus far it seems that these articles have been uni. 
formly valuable and of a high order, worthy of comparison with the contents of 
the leading educational magazines. Indeed, it is believed that the Bulletin has 


filled an existing need and become a worthy national organ for vocational) 


guidance. 

For the information of readers an index of the leading articles published in the 
Bulletin last year is presented on page 23 of this issue. 

The contents of the present issue are made up largely from addresses delivered 
at the Summer Conference of the New England Vocational Guidance Association 
held in connection with the Summer School of Harvard University in August. 
The article by Mr. Jesse B. Davis, “The Responsibility of the Vocational Coun- 
selor,”’ and that by Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, “The Spirit and Method of Voca- 
tional Guidance,’’ will be of interest to all our readers. Mr. Bloomfield was long 
Director of the Vocation Bureau of Boston. Mr. Davis was the first Secretary of! 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, which was organized at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in October, 1913, just ten years ago. 

This number of the Bulletin is especially rich in Reports from the Field, nearly 
all of which were presented at the New England Summer Conference, and in re-} 
views of books and articles of especial interest to vocational guidance workers.) 
It is hoped that these features may be made increasingly valuable month by! 
montk. 

Some especially choice articles will be presented to our readers in the coming 
months. These include the following: 


“Newsboys in Springfield,” a study made jointly by students from Mount Holyoke} 
College under Professor Amy Hewes and the Massachusetts Child Labor Com-" 


mittee. 
“Getting a Perspective for Vocational Guidance through the Work Permit Office,”| 
by Czarina J. Giddings, Assistant Director, Department of Attendance and Vo- 
cational Guidance, Cleveland Public Schools. 
“The California Polytechnic School Plan of Vocational Guidance,” by Nicholas 
Ricciardi, President, California Polytechnic School. 
“Principles of Educational Guidance in the Public Schools,” by Richard D. Allen, 
Director of Guidance and Research, Providence, Rhode Island, Public Schools. 
“Experimental Studies in the Methods of Teaching Occupations in the High School,’ 
by R. B. Cunliffe, Vocational Adviser, Central High School, Detroit, Michigan 
And an address by Professor Arthur F. Payne of Columbia University, Treasurer 0 
the National Association, at a recent meeting of the New England Vocationa 
Guidance Association. 
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‘IN 
The attention of our readers is invited to the advertisements by Messrs. Ginn 
nd Company, the Century Company, and the Harvard Press, which appear 
elsewhere in this number. The patronage of these firms aids in the financial 
: problem of publication and our thanks are herewith extended to them. It is be- 
oT. ieved also that the columns of this magazine furnish an excellent medium of 
May, advertising to the publishers of books relating to the field of vocational guidance 
» and in- and education. 
or all the Deep appreciation is due to those who, out of the crowded activities of teaching 
ee counseling, have so generously contributed to our columns. We ask still for 
eee of icles, news, and notes from workers everywhere. Example is inspiring, and 
letin has wide information necessary for intelligent and efficient service. 
ocationa] 
ed in the! 
A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
lelivered Professor Harry D. Kitson 
sociation Indiana University 
August. 
al Coun- E Nationa VocaTIoNaAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION may well congratulate 
of Voca- itself on opening another year of possession of the Bulletin. The mission of 
was longi the Association to serve as the coérdinating agency for the manifold organizations 
retary of seeking to do vocational guidance work has this year been more fully realized 
t Grand than ever before, chiefly through the services of the Bulletin. For it has come to 
be recognized as the national organ of the movement, and as such it gives us fit- 
i, nearly '§ ting representation in America and in foreign countries. 
nd in re} As @ corollary of this observation we as members should reflect that there 
workers.§ deyolve upon us added responsibilities. Since our problem is recognized as a 
onth by# national problem, indeed as an international one, we shall have to increase our 
_ (efforts in order to meet the added responsibilities: — to strengthen the contribu- 
- coming) 


tions we are making to vocational guidance in our local communities; to con- 
tribute interest and enthusiasm to the national and international organs, to re- 
Holyokel§ port to the Bulletin the results of scientific investigations, practical experiments 
or Com-4§ and other news items; and to attend conventions, planning even now to attend 
- Office." the coming Chicago convention of February 22 and 23, 1924. Something of the 
and Vo-§§ missionary zeal should animate every vocational guidance worker; to convert 
others, particularly those in control of school systems and industrial establish- 
Nicholas ments, to the vocational guidance idea, and to recruit for professional service 
such persons as may be already qualified and such as may be made qualified. 
> Al" In the accomplishment of these aims the Bulletin will be a valuable servant. 
School,’ We can look forward with perfect confidence to the newly opened volume, secure 
fichigan}j in the knowledge that under experienced and devoted editorship, the Bulletin 


asurer olf will amply fulfill all the aims we have in mind. 
rca tiona 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 


Jesse B. Davis 


State Supervisor of Secondary Education for 
Connecticut 
Address delivered at the Summer Conference of the 


New England Vocational Guidance Association, Har- 
vard University Summer School, 1923. 


Some unknown writer has used this ex- 
pression: ‘‘The true teacher finds his 
crowning opportunity in revealing to his 
pupils some compelling purpose, some ap- 
pealing career, which shall be to them what 
teaching is to him.”’ I should like to take 
that quotation for a text and preach if I 
might, for a few moments, to the counselor, 
on the responsibility of the task which he 
undertakes. Every counselor is a true 
teacher and every true teacber, consciously 
or unconsciously, is a counselor of youth. 
And as we undertake this great responsi- 
bility, we should have some appreciation of 
the task which is ours. We talk a great deal 
to-day about trained counselors; and yet 
many of us who are in school administra- 
tion realize that we cannot find trained 
counselors, nor can we always find trained 
teachers, for the work. So we often have to 
resort to the best material we can find, and 
train that material in service. Many of our 
teachers have to assume the responsibilities 
of counselors, of educational guidance, of 
vocational guidance, and of moral guidance; 
in other words, of guiding the boy and girl 
while in school toward successful careers in 
some line of human service. 

This responsibility cannot be assumed 
lightly, and I would say just two or three 
wordsof warning. We must not assume that 
we are going to do the impossible—in other 
words, that we are going to take a child 
at any particular stage of his development, 
analyze him, pedagogically, psychologi- 
cally, or by some other means, to determine 
with absolute certainty what that boy or 
girl will be most successful in doing ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years from now, as some 

of the commercialized analysts claim to do. 
We must not assume any such impossibility 
as that, but rather realize that all we really 
want to do is to help the boy and the girl, 
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first of all, to desire to be something wort} 
while in the world and to do something 
worth while in the world; and to help ther 
to look forward, as we may give them D- 
portunity, to grasp a vision of the great cal) 





of the world for human service; and in tim 
to be able to answer this question: How ca, 
I, such as I am, fit myself to meet this greay 
call of the world for human service? The 
ultimate goal we may not know, but w 
may be able to help them to decide upo; 
some general field and to assume that this js 
the ultimate goal for the time being. What 
we are really trying to do, in all sincerit 
and with all the wisdom that we can com- 
mand, is to help a given child at a given 
moment to make the decision which has t 
be made by force of circumstances at that 
time, so that he may take this important 
next step as wisely as possible toward that 
assumed, or possible, ultimate goal. 

I hope the time will never come when our 
psychologists or scientists, by any means 
within their power, will tell us just how t 
analyze a human soul — a human mind - 
and then to label it and ship it on, as if it 
were a piece of baggage. Human natun 
does not work that way, and we do not 
want it to work that way. There are » 
many things about this human soul — this 
human mind, that we do not fully under- 
stand — such as the ability to overcome 
many obstacles which may seem to us te 
stand in the way of success of that individ- 
ual. We hardly dare assume to tell an in- 
dividual, who has an ambition, a desire, and 
a will, in spite of all that we may think in re- ’ 
gard to that individual, that he must never 
try to do the thing he is determined to di 
On the other hand, we certainly would not 
dare to assume, by any means within our 
power, to judge of a human mind or a hv- 
man soul, and to say to that individual that 
there is just one thing which he must do and 
nothing else. My suggestion has alwa 
been that we make our counsel and advice 
more negative than positive, that we re- 
move the stumbling-blocks so far as we 
know how, but, above all, that we impress 
upon them that they must work out their 
own salvation and that they must not de- 
pend upon us as superior human beings to 
tell them just exactly what they must do, 
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18 Worth ®® but rather as sympathetic friends, who 
methingh™ have had a little wider experience and a 
Ip them§™ Jittle broader study of the world and its 
hem op-f work, to help them to come to their own 
reat cal| BP decision. 
l in time © Ispeak of this feelingly because of the ex- 
Tow can perience that I had in my own life. I refer 
is greath® to a teacher who guided me in my college 
e? Thef® days and helped me first of all, as he called 
but welll it, to see my own foundation that I had 
le uponf™ laid — the things I had been doing in high 
it this isf% school and college, which were preparing me 
. What for the things I was to do later. A few days 
incerity[. after our interview he said to me, ‘‘ Young 
in com-f/ man, have you drawn your plans yet for the 
1 givenf! building you are going to put on your foun- 
| has tof} dation?”” He kept me thinking on this line 
at that f¥ for several days. Then he helped me, when 
vortant BI got to the point where I felt I did not 
rd that #? know enough about the architecture, as he 
} called it, of human careers, to see what the 
en our possibilities in a number of professions 
means f) might be for the foundation which I had 
how to§ laid up to that time. Some days later I had 
‘ind — f} made up my mind as to the way in which I 
as if it thought I could best build on my founda- 
nature ff tion. Then, when I went to him, he came 
lo not §} back with this very positive question: ‘‘J 
are sof did not tell you that J thought that you 
— this §} ought to do so and so, did I?”’ I replied, 
inder- “No, sir.””— ‘You are absolutely sure, 


reome 
us to 
divid- 
an in- 


€,and 
in re- 


; down within your own heart, that you have 
| thought this thing through and that this is 
the thing you are going to do, no matter 
what happens?’ And I said, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
Thereupon he offered me a position. No 
one thought about vocational counseling in 
college at that time. He was simply testing 


never 

to do. me out to find out whether he wanted to 
d not § offer me a certain position or not. But to 
n our} me it was the counsel that I had been look- 
a hu- § ing for all through high school and college 
| that § and had never received until my senior 
oand & year. 

wa So, when I became a teacher, I began to 
lvice § follow that same principle with the boys 
e re-§ and girls with whom I came in contact — 
s we — helping them themselves to see their own 
press § foundation, broadening their vision of the 
their § call of the world to service, and helping 
t de- F them to answer the question for themselves 
ys to F as to the next step. Year by year there are 


| do, § certain decisions that must be made — 
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things that have a definite bearing on the 
life-career motive; so it is our responsibility 
as teachers and counselors to help them 
make those decisions. Our responsibility 
does not end with school. We must help 
them through placement bureaus, through 
counseling and following them up, through 

helping them to make the decisions that 

they must make, always looking forward to 

the ultimate goal, and helping them to 

make each decision from time to time as 

wisely as possible. How little we realize, we 

who are teachers, how, by our examples, 

and often without uttering a word of ad- 

vice, we may be influencing the lives of 

those boys and girls who are turned over to 

us by their parents. I am often reminded 

of that poem of Lowell’s about the two 

streams, in which he describes the Great 

Divide and tells of the little pebble in the 

midst of the stream which divided it into 

two, one flowing on to the east, to the Mis- 

sissippi and the Gulf, and the other toward 

the west, to the Columbia and on to the 

Pacific Ocean. He compares the influence 

of this little pebble in the rill with our re- 

sponsibilities in the lives of children, when 
by some little deed or little word — no 

greater than the little pebble in the moun- 

tain stream —we may be the means of 

turning the direction of the life of a child. 

He sums it up in this last stanza: 


From the same cradle’s side, 

From the same mother’s knee, 

One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the peaceful sea. 


We as teachers, we as counselors of youth, 
must assume this great responsibility. 

I once had a teacher whom I had ap- 
pointed as a counselor in a high school over 
which I presided. He had charge of about 
200 boys and girls and had practically no 
teaching todo. His responsibility there was 
very largely looking after the scholarship 
and the discipline, educational, voca- 
tional, and moral guidance. He was im- 
pressed very deeply with the responsibility 
which was placed upon him. He had been 
in the position only three or four days when 
one morning about five o’clock I was awak- 
ened by the door-bell ringing furiously. I 
got up and threw open the window to find 
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out what was wanted, and found this young 
man, who said he must see me. That young 
man had been walking the streets all night, 
and he stood there at our door trembling 
from head to foot. He said, ‘‘Oh, I came to 
tell you that you have got to let me give up 
that job. I cannot take charge of that room 
with the responsibility of those boys and 


girls any longer.”’ 


I brought him into the house and my 


wife made some hot coffee to warm him up. 
Then I said to him, ‘“‘No, John, you can’t 
give up that job. You are just the very man 
I wanted for that very task. I know you 
and I want somebody who feels the respon- 
sibility just as you feel it. You must go 
through with this job.” 

I stayed with him in his room a while 
that morning and encouraged him, and 
later helped him with a few cases until he 
got hold of himself. After a few years he 
went on to another position, and then he 
wrote back to me, thanking me for holding 
him to that task, and he made this state- 
ment; ‘‘ Do you know, as long as I was with 
you I never crossed the threshold of my 
room without breathing a prayer that God 
would overrule my mistakes of that day.” 

And so, my friends, it is a great respon- 
sibility, to guide youth toward the suc- 
cessful life. Let us enter it with fear and 
trembling, realizing the responsibility that 
is ours; and may we breathe a prayer that 
a kind Providence will overrule our mis- 
takes from day to day. 


THE SPIRIT AND METHOD OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


MEYER BLOOMFIELD 


of Bloomfield and Bloomfield, Consultants in 
Industrial Relations, Boston, Mass. 


Address delivered at the Summer Conference of the 
New England Vocational Guidance Association, Har- 
vard University Summer School, 1923. 


When we began to lecture on vocational 
guidance, not in this hall but in a small 
room, some years back, we had enough to 
do with our school work; but many of us 
felt that the vocationally guided young 
people were heading for a blind alley if in- 
dustry did not open its own codperation. 


We could not do all the guiding, training 
coéperating; we could do half the job. Th 
executive, employer, industry itself, my 
cooperate. ] 
Now of course the teacher, the schoo 
counselor, has enough to do with the schoo) 
phases and the educational phases of yor. 
tional guidance; but he must be alive to the 
business side, the practical side, as well! 
just as the wise manager, the alert ep. 
ployer, must always see the educatio; 
side of his problem in addition to the me. 
chanical and systematic, the material a; 
financial. They go hand in hand. Once in| 
while I show some impatience when the so- 
called hard-hearted business man tries t 
make a separation between what he likes + 
call the theorists and his own class, th 
practical people. As a matter of fact, we 
know from our study of vocations, we knoy 
too, from the history of industry, that : 
till theory underlies and reinforces practic 
does real advancement come. The last cen- 
tury of progress is the record of the applica- 
tion of science, abstract science, of resear 
with no immediate end in view, pure re- 
search. The industry and the organizatio 
without some department or some access t 
the results of research are working wit! 
eyes blindfolded, and will be outstripped ir 
the long run by that organization whic! 
makes an investment in abstract researc! 
The vocational counselor is the laborator 
person or recorder who tests out in terms oi 
educational results and employment prac- 
tice the career of the individual. It 
highly practical work but it should have as 
solid an academic foundation as can be put 
into it. I am afraid of statistics in voca- 
tional guidance work: they do not indicaté 
the service of the school to the individual 
and I know that they do not fully show the 
highly individualized service that the em- 
ployment field needs for its own success 
If I have anything to say as the result of 
some dozen years of looking on while work- 
ers like Miss Ginn bore the heat, it is to file 
a claim for more theory, for more study, 
more investigation, more reflection, mor 
analysis, less pressure for immediate results, 
and more confidence in the long look ahead, 
in the faith that education and the field of 
business have much for each other. There 
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. ting must be patience enough to test out the few 
Jeb. Th things we know definitely and be receptive 
elf, mus to as many more things that we need to find 
out, but that we shall never know except 
he school as we honor and follow in some way the 
he school method of Louis Pasteur, and put into in- 
5 OF vocat dustry and education the spirit that tests 
ive to the step by step. Too much pressure to show 
as wellj ® immediate success or immediate results is 
ert en ‘+ bad: for the largest accomplishments are for 
UCcaUOnal® those who work patiently in the vision of 
: the me-§% service that is the heart of the vocational 
00 and} guidance movement. , 
JnNce ing 
n the go. 
tries { INFORMAL REPORT OF A TRUSTEES’ 
e likes pf] CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK CITY 
— = Joun M. Brewer, Secretary 
ve know ; : ol 
that not At the suggestion of President Kitson, a 
practic: call for a meeting of the trustees of the Na- 
last cep. onal Vocational Guidance Ass« ciation was 
applica- sent out during July for a meeting in New 
research Lork on Saturday, August 4, 1923. On ac- 
sure re.fy count of various difficulties, only three trus- 
nizationfme tees Were able to attend the meeting — 
ecess tof, Harry D. Kitson, I. David Cohen, and 
1g with John M. Brewer. At the suggestion of the 
pped in President and Secretary, Mr. Edward Ry- 
. whichfy Beatson and Mr. A. H. Edgerton were 
acarch called into the conference. 
seater, A tentative program for the next annual 
erms cify Convention in February or March was pre- 
t prac. sented as worked out by President Kitson 
It is and Miss Doerschuk. Suggested program: 
1ave 28S General Topic: Vocational Guidance as a 
be put Coérdinating Agency 
l Voca- 
idicate [a First Session: 
vidual. [_ 1. +Publice Schools: the Superintendent’s 
ow the relation to Vocational Guidance. 
he em- 2. National Management Association. 
Locess 3. National Federation of Business and 
sult of Professional Women’s Clubs. 
work- ) 4. Government Agencies. 
to file} Second Session: 
study, 1. Public Schools: with Special Em- 
more phasis on the Continuation School. 
sults, 2. Personnel Research Federation. 
head, 3. Y. M. and Y. W.C. A. 
eld of 4. Colleges, Professional Schools, and 
There Universities. 
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Third Session: 

Preparing Workers in Vocational Guid- 

ance: 

(a) Training systems with various objec- 
tives, with a survey of present 
plans, diversity of aims, and recom- 
mendations for minimum training 
and differentiation. 


Fourth Session: 
Business meetings. 
Luncheon Conferences, a group each on 
tests, placement, or other topics. 
Annual Dinner. 
Demonstrations of Counseling, 
Classes in Occupations. 


and 


The meeting place of the Department of 
Superintendence will be Chicago. The Sec- 
retary was instructed to find out about 
the Department of Superintendence and 
whether or not we might be included as one 
of the major organizations. 

It was unanimously agreed that Mr. 
Frederick J. Allen, the Editor of the Bulle- 
tin, should be heartily thanked for his in- 
telligent and successful work in building up 
the Bulletin. President Kitson suggested 
that news of foreign experiments in voca- 
tional guidance should be included. 

It was recommended that each local or- 
ganization be asked to make its fiscal year 
coincide with the school year, to collect its 
dues early in the fall and transmit them to 
the National Treasurer before the winter. 
This is particularly appropriate now in or- 
der that the Bulletin finances may be sys- 
tematically taken care of. It was the sense 
of the meeting that the Harvard Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance might receive dues at 
any time and carry subscriptions for eight 
issues from any particular date during the 
year. 

It was voted to thank Professor Proctor 
for arranging the meeting on vocational 
guidance in the N. E. A. at Oakland. 

It was voted to approve Miss Stewart’s 
plan to organize a centralized agency for ex- 
change of information on publication of 
vocational pamphlets. 

It was announced that Pittsburgh had 
organized a branch association, with Miss 
Esther Smith (Latimer Junior High School) 


ae | 
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as President and Mr. W. P. Allen as Secre- 
tary. 

It was voted to ask the branch associa- 
tions to study the problems of coérdination 
of vucational guidance within and without 
the school system and to report in the Bulle- 
tin any conclusions, particularly with re- 
gard to civic, economic, and social clubs and 
societies in the various cities. 

The report from Professor Payne in re- 
gard to the present condition of the Treas- 
ury showed the balance on August 1, 1923, 
to be $99.75, and the total membership of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion to be 515. Of this number, 246 mem- 
bers have been secured since the publication 
of the Bulletin under its present auspices. 
The Bulletin, of course, circulates widely 
outside of the membership of the Associa- 
tion. It is expected that the national mem- 
bership will steadily increase with the pub- 
lication of the Bulletin. 

A report was presented by the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance on the publication of 
six numbers of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association Bulletin. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION MEETING AT 
OAKLAND 


The National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation meeting in connection with the N. 
E. A. at Oakland, was held in Convention 
Hall “A,” Oakland Civic Auditorium, on 
the afternoon of July 5th. Dr. J. Harold 
Williams, Director of Research, of the 
Whittier State School, presided. The first 
address was made by Miss Mary Stewart of 
the Junior Employment Division of the U. 
S. Bureau of Labor. Her theme was the 
significant trends of the vocational guid- 
ance movement. Inasmuch as Miss Stewart 
participated in the nation-wide survey of 
vocational guidance which the Junior Em- 
ployment Division conducted in 1922, she 
was able to give an accurate picture of the 
progress of the movement in recent years. 
She stressed particularly the need for stand- 
ardized nomenclature and procedure in the 
vocational guidance field. 


President Nicholas Ricciardi, of the Cajj. 
fornia Polytechnic School, San Luis Obisy, 
California, described the vocational guid. 
ance plan in use in that institution. Th, 
teaching time of the instructors is so orgay. 
ized that there is a personal counselor fo, 
every fifteen students. A very effective rat. 
ing scheme is employed with a view to keep. 
ing all students up to their maximum eff. 
ciency, and the entire scheme is relative! 
inexpensive in view of the excellent results 
obtained. 

The Educational and Vocational Coup. 
seling Program of the Oakland and Berke. 
ley Schools was happily presented by Dr 
Virgil E. Dickson, Director of Research an 
Guidance for the Oakland and Berkele 
Schools. One would gather from Dr. Dick. 
son’s recital that sanctified common sense is 
the prime ingredient of the counseling pro- 
gram over which he presides. Mental tests 
have been used in Berkeley and Oakland 
longer than in any other large school sys- 
tems in the country, and yet so wisely has 
the test program been administered that it 
is more firmly established with each year of 
practical application. 

Professor Wm. M. Proctor, of Stanford 
University, gave a summary of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen Survey of Educationa 
Vocational and Moral Guidance in Cali- 
fornia high schools. It was found that 
some form of guidance along the lines of th 
survey is being carried out in over fifty per 
cent of the high schools reporting. Organ- 
ized guidance, with part-time or full-time 
counselors is more prevalent in the larg 
than in the small high schools, but on th 
other hand many small high schools gav: 
evidence of fostering very effective guid- 
ance programs under the leadership of pro- 
gressive principals. The survey results 
were encouraging as indicative of a rapidly 
increasing interest in the guidance move- 
ment. 

Perhaps the best feature of the program 
was the time given for discussion. Lively 
interest was manifested in the papers pre- 
sented and a number of illuminating con- 
tributions to discussions were made by 
members of the audience, which numbered 
about two hundred. 
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REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 


Vocational Guidance in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin 


JOSEPHINE HINTGEN 


Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, 
La Crosse Public Schools 


Just a mere beginning has been made in 
Syocational guidance in La Crosse. Guid- 
ance work was begun there in order to curb 
the elimination problem. Thus the first 
step in the guidance program was to make 
a thorough investigation in every case of 
pupils who were dropping out of school. 
SThe aim was to have all pupils continue 
"through high school, if mental and physical 
Bability would allow them to do so. Every- 
thing possible was done to correct malad- 
|} justments of one sort or another, in order to 
keep the child in school. 
The second step taken was the formula- 
tion and teaching of a course in occupations 
to all pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades. The course was made out and is 
Mbeing taught by the class-room teacher. 
One hour of each week during the two years 
is devoted to the study of definite occupa- 
tional information. The work of the Eng- 
lish class during the junior year of high 
school is based on occupational informa- 
tion. The entire high school is divided into 
small groups, with a teacher as adviser of 
Heach group. These pupils keep this same 
adviser during their entire four years of 
high-school work. The work of the adviser 
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is purely educational guidance, but voca- 
tional information plays a very important 
part. The work is carried on by groups and 
individually. The advanced seniors have 
isenior assemblies in which the students take 
up and discuss occupational problems. 
During the past year an effort was made 
to begin some work in guidance for the ad- 
justment class, which contains pupils listed 





iby the state psychologist as dull normals. 


The course of study in occupations has been 
started. The subject matter as well as the 


|method will be of a somewhat different 








character from that of the regular seventh 
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and eighth grades. Next year a system of 
placement and supervision of part-time em- 
ployment will be worked out, in order to 
give these children a more practical sort of 
guidance. 

A fourth step was taken the last part of 
last year, when definite study of the guid- 
ance work was made in relation to the con- 
tinuation school. Classes were taught in 
occupations. A survey of all pupils was 
made in regard to the pupils’ mental age, 
previous school accomplishment, teacher’s 
rating, social history, and occupational 
choice. These data were carefully studied, 
and from the study the students were 
grouped in classes which would prove more 
homogeneous and thus result in work which 
would be more beneficial. The program 
has just been begun; much more time and 
study will be needed to formulate a plan 
which will bring results that will mean hap- 
piness and success to the student and better 
service to the employer. 


Organization for Vocational Guidance 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. H. Sau 


Vocational Counselor, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh 


When Dr. Brewer asked a number of us 
to appear on the program the other day, I 
wondered what I might say that would be 
of interest. I thought that, possibly, if I 
should tell you something of our organiza- 
tion, it would be of as much interest as any- 
thing I could give you. 

Our Superintendent, Dr. Davidson, 
thought that there should be a clear dif- 
ferentiation between guidance and place- 
ment; so with that idea in view, he divided 
our department into two major subdivi- 
sions, one having to do with guidance in the 
school, and the other with placement and 
guidance in the occupations. Our two de- 
partments are codrdinated by an advisory 
committee or council, consisting of the Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance as chairman, 
the Associate Superintendent, who is in 
charge of guidance, the principal of the 
Continuation School, two paid secretaries, 
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one in charge of the placement work and 
the other in charge of the educational re- 
search, and two counselors, one from a 
junior high school and one from a senior 
high school. This advisory committee 
shapes the policy of our department. We 
have a counselor in each of our high schools, 
and there are five additional secretaries to 
look after the placement work of the central 
office. 

When vocational guidance was first 
started in Pittsburgh we did not have any 
official program ; we proceeded along the line 
we hear so much about today — try-out 
courses. Each counselor was permitted to 
follow any scheme or plan he might choose 
to follow. Last September our superintend- 
ent thought that it was about time to quit 
trying out different plans and asked us to 
prepare a program. This was prepared and 
adopted by the Board of Education, and 
has become the official program for voca- 
tional guidance for the senior and junior 
high schools of our city. Any of you who 
are interested in the details of the plan will 
find them in the Vocational Guidance Bul- 
letin which was published by the Board 
of Public Education of Pittsburgh. The 
amount of time which each counselor has 
for his work depends on the size of the high 
school. In some of the high schools the 
counselor gives all his time to guidance. 
However, a few counselors prefer to teach at 
least one class, so that they may keep in 
touch with the class-room work. 

The Department of Vocational Guidance 
holds bi-weekly meetings, usually on Satur- 
day morning, when problems pertinent to 
the work of vocational guidance are dis- 
cussed. The questions which are discussed 
in the general meetings are selected from a 
number of questions submitted by the 
counselors at the beginning of the year. In 
order that the counselors may have an op- 
portunity of seeing each other at work, 
meetings are held in the different high 
schools while school is in session. The 
home counselor is held responsible for the 
program of the day. 

I have touched only a few of the high 
spots in our organization and have said 
nothing about the details of the work with 
the different classes. 





As counselor at Peabody High Schoo) 
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SHop-Work 

We aim to give in the seventh and eighth) In 
grades try-out courses in four important oc. | #tary 
cupations. In the seventh grade we give | #gen® 
woodwork and printing. In the woodwork.) 92 tl 
ing course we take up a study of at least fpeat 

three principal occupations of the wood. /y2im 
workers, such as those of the carpenter, Pyseve! 
pattern-maker, and cabinet-maker. We Pyarts | 
work out projects that will be typical of Pyeializ 
these occupations. jliner; 

In the printing activity we take up th 

work of the compositor, the pressman, andf) Th 
the book-binder. This gives the activities | ¥signe 
in at least three various occupations in thy 1. 
printing industry. We study the materials, P¥make 
the processes, and the tools that go with P¥or st 
these occupations, and they form a basis for P¥gocia 
a pupil’s judgment as to the type of occupa- P¥¢his « 
tion desired. The questions of preparatio: (a) 
for the trade, the remuneration, and th ( 
length of time that it takes to prepare for 
these occupations, are considered. This is y 


true also of the occupations illustrated i: 
the eighth grade. 

In the eighth grade we take up metal- 
work illustrating at least three different ‘ 
types of occupations, sheet-metal-worker 
elementary machine-worker, and _forge- 
worker. We also take up elementary elec- 
tricity, and study the advanced occu; 
tions that go with the electrical industry 
such as telegraphy, telephony, and hous 
wiring, metal-work, and general electrical 
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activities that they have previously taken; 
and therefore they may choose either 
advanced woodworking, advanced printing, 
advanced metal work, or advanced electri- 
al work. In any one of these that they 
hoose they will do more intensive work 
han they have done in previous years, 
ttudying the analysis of the advanced oc- 
supations more closely than before. _ 

In the ninth grade also pupils are given 
trv-out courses in mechanical drawing, 
leading either to machine design or archi- 
tectural work. : 

Home Economics 

In the seventh grade are given elemen- 
tary cooking and elementary sewing. The 
general aim is to prepare for home-making. 
In the eighth grade these subjects are re- 
peated and millinery is added, the general 
im being practically the same as in the 
seventh grade. In the ninth year practical- 
arts course, the girls have a choice of spe- 
cializing in either cooking, sewing, or mil- 
linery. 

CoMMERCIAL CouRSES 

The introductory business course is de- 

signed to serve three purposes: 

1. To afford the pupil an opportunity to 

make an elementary study of the make-up 

or structure of business and the various 
social services which business offers. To 
this end the pupil studies: 

(a) The character of the services ren- 
dered by such business organizations as 
the telephone company, the telegraph 
company, the post office, the public 
utilities, the various governmental de- 
partments in city, state, and nation, 
financial institutions, manufacturing 
and wholesale concerns and retail 
stores. 

(b) The character of the services ren- 
dered by the various departments of a 
given business organization, as pur- 
chasing, receiving, stock, sales, ship- 
ping, and accounting departments, the 
value of these services being constantly 





weighed with reference to the organiza- 
tion as a whole. 

(c) The different junior and senior em- 
ployments found in such departments; 
the duties of the junior employments 





and their importance to the organiza- 
tion; lines of promotion; educational 
and personal qualifications needed to 
gain promotion, where such education 
may be obtained in the day and even- 
ing public schools and higher institu- 
tions; and the study of the lives of suc- 
cessful business men and women who 
have begun at the bottom and forged 
ahead. 

2. To study simple business forms and 
records in connection with such junior em- 
ployments as messenger, mail clerk, receiv- 
ing clerk, shipping clerk, sales clerk, payroll 
clerk and junior salesperson, and also to 
study the office procedure involved in the 
handling of these business forms and rec- 
ords. It will be appreciated that this work 
has both immediate value to the pupils in 
their present activities, and preparatory 
value in case they elect commercial courses 
in advanced grades. In connection with 
this work they are taught in a simple way 
how to keep personal or thrift-habit ac- 
counts as well as shown the value of a home 
budget and how to keep such a budget. 
Work of this nature has added value when 
it is kept in mind that a very large number 
of the pupils, particularly boys, are em- 
ployed in various wage-earning tasks after 
school hours. 

3. To afford pupils who must leave 
school prematurely a kind of training which 
may have immediate value in helping them 
to have a better beginning in a junior em- 
ployment and make successful headway 
with it. It will be observed, however, that 
that character of the work is such as to 
operate as a constant force to induce pupils 
to stay in school and thus, through addi- 
tional education, better guarantee a more 
favorable start and progress in their em- 
ployments. 


Vocational Guidance in Rochester, 
New York 


MILpReED E. LiIncoLn 


Vocational Counselor, Monroe Jr. High 
School, Rochester 


In Rochester the beginning of vocational 


guidance work is in the junior high school, 
where the need seems to be greatest. The 
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differentiation of courses begins with the 
eighth grade of the junior high school, and 
for that reason the beginning of counseling 
is here. There is a vocational counselor in 
each junior high school. The classes in oc- 
cupations are conducted in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades in the junior high 
school. The general field of occupations, 
the courses of study available for new stu- 
dents, and the relation of the different oc- 
cupations to the general courses of study, 
are carefully taken up in the seventh year, 
before the differentiation of courses begins. 
The shops also give try-out courses in the 
seventh year. At the end of the seventh 
year there is available for counselors and 
teachers a rather complete record of each 
student, as to the student’s abilities, the 
student’s interests, and accomplishments 
up to that time. With that record card, to- 
gether with consultation with the students, 
the vocational-guidance counselor, the par- 
ents, and the teachers who are particularly 
fitted to help in that case, a choice of 
courses may be made as wisely as seems 
possible in each case. Occupational classes 
are also carried on through the eighth and 
ninth grades of the junior high school, with 
emphasis on the social and economic prob- 
lems, the need for further education, and 
further educational possibilities, such as 
high school and college provide. Our pro- 
gram will probably be more extended later, 
but at present we have try-out courses in 
the seventh grade, and classes in occupa- 
tions twice a week in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades of the junior high school. 


Vocational Guidance in the Central High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 


R. B. Cun.irre 


Vocational Adviser 


There are three things which we are doing 
at Central High School, Detroit, which I 
should like to tell you about. 

1. Last year the alumni association of 
our school published two little pamphlets, 
both of which had to do with educational 
guidance. The title of the first was ‘All 
About Central,” and it was and is being dis- 
tributed among all the new students of the 


school. It is much like the usual handbook 
it describes the organization of the school 
the organizations, and other interests: th, 
school songs are given, and other interesting 
historical information about the school 
Possibly unusual features are the chapter 
on ‘‘ How to Find Your Room,” and the ac- 
companying diagram of the school. The 
other, ‘‘Old Central,’”’ was largely devoted 
to historical information about the school. 
Our school is one of the oldest in the Middle 
West (the first class was graduated in ’58 | 
believe, by the way, Jesse B. Davis is a 
graduate and a former teacher), so we felt 
that our students ought to know something 
about its past and its traditions. We felt 
that, if the students of the present could 
know what the school had meant to do and 
had done for the students of other years, it 
would be to their advantage. The alumni 
association will publish next year a series of 
leaflets for distribution among the students, 
dealing with problems of educational and 
vocational guidance. 

2. You may also be interested in what 
we are trying to do with intelligence-test 
scores. The adviser has the scores of every 
new student as he enters from other schools. 
He has also a record of their grades in their 
subjects. These will be correlated, and 
finally probability tables will be worked 
out, showing the chances of success in the 
work which a student of a given I.Q. has. 
This is much the same thing that Dr. Proc- 
tor, Dr. Kitson, and Dr. Brewer have advo- 
cated. Of course, it will be some years be- 
fore the tables are in any real shape for use; 
but as we expect the school to keep operat- 
ing for some time, eventually we hope to use 
them. 

3. We regard as most important of all 
our English-Occupations course. We teach 
occupations in the English class (first half of 
the second year of high school) not because 
we feel that it is the best place, but because 
at the present time it is the only place 
where we can do it. However, there are ad- 
vantages in handling the work as a part of 
the English course, and the greatest of these 
is that every student who attends our school 
has before the end of his second year a 
course in occupations. We do not find that 
the English interferes with’ the teaching of 
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occupations, or the occupations interferes 
with the teaching of English. 

My time is too short to permit any 
lengthy discussion of what we are trying to 
do. Industrial Education Circular Number 
16, Bureau of Education, has an account of 
the work and includes some of the material 
ysed. A pamphlet, “‘Plan Your Progress,” 
is used as an outline for the occupations 
part of the course. The topics discussed are 
Going to school, Your opportunity, Finding 


your Place, How to Find Out about a Voca- ? 


tion, Report on Occupation, Your Studies, 
Your First Job, The Greater 
World, Wealth, Wages and Thrift, and 
Books can Help You. All the oral and writ- 
ten composition work of the course is based 
on problems and discussions suggested by 
the topics given. The study is divided into 
two parts: (1) the consideration of prob- 
lems of school and vocational life, and (2) 
the study of vocations. The student is en- 
couraged to think; and in order that his 
thinking may be intelligent, he is encour- 
aged to visit and talk with workers, to 
watch the work of the world as it is being 
done, as well as to consult books. 

We have tried to adapt the problem 
method to the teaching of occupations. Our 
idea has been to present a situation such as 
the student has confronted or will confront, 
and to encourage him to solve it. In the dis- 
cussion of “‘The First Job,” a number of 
typical advertisements are given, and the 
student is asked what one he would answer, 
why, how he would write his letter, etc. In- 
stead of being told how to study, he is given 
an account of how one student studied, and 
asked if he has any criticisms to make or 
any suggestions to offer. As a part of his 
work, he is asked to make a list of all the 
subjects offered in his school which would 
help him to discover the kind of work he 
could successfully do, and one of the sub- 
jects which would be of help to him in pre- 
paring for his vocation; and after he has 
made these lists, he is invited to map out his 
program for all his high-school work. 

Since we discovered that 74 per cent of 
our eleventh and twelfth year students 
were most interested in occupations in the 
professional group, and only one out of 
nearly 600 in the industries which have 


Success, 


made Detroit, we have been emphasizing 
the discussion of opportunity. We believe 
that it is very important for the student to 
know what the opportunities are, and to en- 
courage him to think of more than the five 
or six that he often thinks of. 

Although I don’t know of any way in 
which the thing can be determined, we feel 
that the course has been successful. Our 
students are thinking about these problems 
as they never did before, and they now have 
a rather wide acquaintance with the “‘litera- 
ture”’ of vocational guidance. They have 
some appreciation of the problems which 
they will have to solve in their vocational 
life, and some understanding as to how to 
approach their solution. This much the 
course has accomplished. 

An evidence of its success in Central 
High School is the fact that a course of the 
same kind— only, of course, adapted to 
the college student — will be given next 
year at the College of the City of Detroit. 
This is to be a course in vocational guid- 
ance, not for teachers, but for students who 
want the information and understanding 
that such a course will give them as a part 
of their equipment when they leave college. 


An Important Educational Service of the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance, Boston 


Vincent A. KEENAN 


Vocational Counselor, Dudley School 


I wish to call your attention to one phase 
of the work that is being done in Boston and 
to the reasons why I believe it to be a piece 
of constructive and progressive guidance. 

Each elementary school in Boston has a 
vocational counselor. The work of this 
counselor has been that of an adviser to 
pupils who are obliged to leave school be- 
fore graduating to go to work, and also to 
those who graduate and continue on to the 
high school. Many of these counselors have 
to had rely on their own knowledge of oc- 
cupations and schools in directing pupils. 
Very few have had vocational-guidance 
courses and so many are without technical 
training along these lines. No doubt Miss 
Ginn appreciated this gap and set to work 
to bridge it. How did she do it? Very con- 
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structively and progressively, I assure you. 
Her department prepared a pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘‘A Guide to the Choice of a Second- 
ary School,” and a key to go with it. Let 
me explain what the pamphlet contains, 
how to use it, and its value to the children 
and the counselors. 

Boston has numerous high 
doubtless the same as many other large 
cities: the special high school, the general 
high school, and the trade or vocational 
high schools. In these schools numerous 
courses of all types are offered. For a boy 
seeking either a general high-school educa- 
tion or a special training of any sort, it is 
just as difficult as it is to pick out his life- 
work. This is the vital time for the boy to 
make a right selection, and it is also very 
vital that the counselor should be able to 
direct the boy into the right channels, so 
that he may be able to follow out the de- 
sires of himself, his parents, and his expert 
adviser. At this point the counselor need 
not be at a loss to know what to do. Here 


schools, 


the Guide may be made use of to advan- 
tage. By arranging a conference with the 
boy to discover his inclinations and final 


desiderata, one can turn directly to the 
Guide for the proper school for that partic- 
ular boy. 

Let me illustrate. A boy has had his con- 
ference with his counselor. It has been as- 
certained that he desires to go to Harvard 
College after graduating from the high 
school, and his parents agree with this de- 
sire and are possessed of the means to send 
him there. All things considered, every- 
thing seems propitious for his going to col- 
lege after his high-school course. On con- 
sulting the Guide the counselor is directed 
to pages 6, 8, and 9. Here is to be found all 
the necessary information to impart to the 
student who wishes a college preparatory 
course. All the opportunities offered are 
enumerated, and with the codperation of 
the counselor he can easily pick that which 
is to his particular taste. This of course im- 
mensely satisfies the boy because he has ob- 
tained just what he wanted and his interest 
in his future work is intensely aroused at 
once. 

One more illustration. Another boy has 
decided that he cannot go any further than 


the high school, and hence wishes to prepare 
himself for the work of a salesman after 
graduation. By consulting the Key to the 
Guide, one finds on pages 11 and 12 all the 
data on salesmanship courses in the varioys 
high schools of the city, and the boy cap 
make his choice according to his own reck- 
onings. 

These two illustrations lead me to say 
that no child need lack the necessary advice 
on leaving the elementary schools whether 
he is graduating or not. If he is leaving to 
go to work, he can be directed to the Bu- 
reau Headquarters, where he will be given 
the necessary occupational advice or els 
properly “placed.” 

The value of this use of the Guide seems 
to be quite self-evident. In the first place 
the “‘life-career’’ motive is present in the 
mind of the boy as soon as he picks out 
what he wants, in consultation with his par- 
ents and his counselor. This has been the 
power which our most eminent educators 
claim has not been behind the boys in the 
past. The being imbued with this motive or 
spirit so early in life ought to bring them 
out on the right side of the ledger in the end 
This makes for satisfied, contented, happy, 
and loyal citizens. 

In the second place, those who have stud- 
ied this problem of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance say that the guidance is the 
best which calls in the home, the school, and 
the child himself. In using the Guide, each 
counselor should arrange this sort of a tri- 
angular conference. I have done it in man) 
cases during the past year and I have found 
it to work out without the least bit of fric- 
tion. It has been an agreeable surprise to 
many parents to find that the school de- 
partment was doing this kind of work for 
their children. Perhaps the last and most 
important phase of this work is that of 
stressing its best side, namely, vocational 
and educational guidance, in contra-distine- 
tion to the placement side of the work. 
This of course is accomplished wher the 
child is directed to the right high school to 
follow out the work that will eventually 
lead him straight up to his occupation. 

In conclusion, let me say that this kind of 
work can be duplicated in any large or small 
city which contains enough people with the 
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Sision and enthusiasm to start the thing 
Seoing and then push it along. 
The following bibliographies are to be 
Mound in the Key: 

1. Books and articles containing infor- 
Smation about many vocations for the use of 


the pupils. 

| 2. Books and articles suggested for gen- 
leral reading and reference material for the 
huse of the teachers and counselors. 

| 3. Bibliographies containing additional 
references. 

4. Classified list of references adapted to’ 
the use of both teachers and pupils, in 
each case it being properly indicated 
whether for teacher or pupil. 

5. A list of references on occupations. 

6. Titles in a classified list arranged al- 
phabetically, and with name of the pub- 
lisher. 


Work Done in the Minneapolis Vocational 
Evening High School in Codperation with the 
Retail Stores 


Rita G. BAKER 


Coérdinator between the Vocational High 
School and the Retail Stores of Minneapolis 


I am engaged in Vocational Education. 
However, my school, the Vocational High 
School, and the Department of Attendance 
and Vocational Guidance were both estab- 
lished in 1914, and have worked in the 
closest codperation since that time. They 
are now housed under the same roof, so 
‘that a constant interchange of ideas and in- 
formation is possible. 

In 1922 it was decided to try an enlarged 
extension program in connection with the 
Vocational Evening High School. Because 
this is the branch with which I am most 
familiar, and because this work is new, I 
will describe it in detail. 

We wanted closer codéperation between 
the retail stores and the Vocational High 
School. In order to be sure that what we 
offered in the line of courses was what was 
really needed, we sent questionnaires to as 
many of the stores of the city as we could. 
We had the store employees check on these 
questionnaires the subjects in which they 
were interested. 


We repeated before the Retajl Mer- 
chants’ Association and the Commercial 
Clubs our offer to run, beginning the sec- 
ond week of January, 1923, a ten-week unit 
course in any vocational subject for which 
twenty stores employees expressed a desire. 
We also made a point of the fact that all in- 
structors would be men or women who had 
had practical business experience in their 
subjects, or had had store experience. This 
campaign resulted in the formation of 
classes in window display, show-card writ- 
ing, business psychology, retail-store adver- 
tising, retail selling, personal efficiency, and 
both written and spoken English. This ex- 
periment, therefore, proved to us that there 
is a need for work of this type in Minne- 
apolis, and that the store employees are 
ready to avail themselves of such oppor- 
tunities. 

This fall we shall continue the work along 
these lines: The first step will be to organ- 
ize a committee of representatives from the 
store employers, store employees and the 
Vocational High School. The work of this 
committee at first will be fourfold: 





MY CLASS 
IN COMPOSITION 
cA Teacher's Diary 


BY 


JULIEN BEZARD 


Every teacher of English composition 
will profit by the intimate glimpse of M. 
Bezard’s teaching revealed in this book. 
The reader follows this internationally 
famous instructor in all details of his 
work, and thus gains new points of view 
and suggestions for the solution of prob- 
lems in teaching American students how 
to write the mother-tongue. 


$2.50 AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


Harvard University Press 


Randall Hall Cambridge, Mass. 
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1. To arrange several complete courses 
which will aid employees in preparing for 
advancement in the various lines of retail- 
store service. 

2. To decide upon a system of credits 
which will be required for the Certificate of 
Retail-Store Service. (This may not be the 
name designated eventually for the certif- 
icate, but I am using it now for lack of a 
better term.) 

3. To decide the subjects and classes to 
be accepted as creditable toward a certif- 
icate in any one of the courses offered in 
Retail-Store Service. 

4. To endeavor to reach some agree- 
ment with the retail merchants of Minne- 
apolis as to the recognition they will accord 
the certificate as a basis for promotion in 
store work. 

The successful working out of this exten- 
sion program will, we hope, accomplish val- 
uable results for both employers and em- 
ployees. By broadening the employee’s 
knowledge of retail-store methods and prob- 
lems, it will make him more interested, and 
therefore more efficient, in his work. By 
giving the employee an opportunity to 
study what is needed for his advancement, 
we shall help him to progress more rapidly 
in his vocation. We can offer to those who 
are dissatisfied with their work occupational 
information which may enable them to dis- 
cover whether they would prefer, and are bet- 
ter suited for, some other line of store work. 

I may add that the only expense to the 
employee in connection with this work is 
the regular registration fee of $1.50 which is 
required of all evening-school students. 

In closing, I should like to mertion what 
I consider a valuable contribution to Voca- 
tional Guidance which was made by the 
Minneapolis Board of Education last June. 
School Bulletin Number 73 is the Special 
Vocational High School Bulletin. In it each 
of the seventeen occupations for which 
training is given at the Vocational High 
School is treated concisely under three 
headings: 

1. Opportunities in the Occupation. 

2. Personal Qualifications Necessary for 
Success in the Occupation. 

3. Educational Qualifications Necessary 
for Success in the Occupation. 


Vocational Guidance in the High School, Eay 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


FRANKLIN P. Hawkes, Principal 


The question of guidance in the Fags 
Bridgewater High School has hinged oy 
four main questions. First, I have at. 
tempted to gain knowledge about the pupils 
through intelligence tests, class activities 
and particularly through athletics. Second. 
attempts have been made to place a few, 
the better pupils, one in the bank, and one 
in the office of a foundry. Little or nothing 
has been done with the less capable pupils, 
For preparation fer life-work purposes, in- 
terest in the problem has been started 
through the class in civies and vocational 
study. Finally, the special problem this 
year has been to initiate an interest jy 
higher education and for that purpose we 
have collected an exhibit of over sixty col- 
leges for the use of the students. 

What, then, shall we do in the future? 
The knowledge of the pupils which we have 
is at best very meagre, and needs more 
thorough study. Second, both principals 
and teachers must work together in the dis- 
tinct aim of prudent counseling; for this 
purpose, we must discuss and work out 
plans in teachers’ meetings. Third, the 
problem of placement is so vital that we 
must make forward steps in the movement, 
so that the case of last year, where two pu- 
pils left because the school had nothing for 
them, shall not remain to stare us in the 
face accusingly. Finally, an exhibit of voca- 
tional training and information must be 
gathered together, so that not only higher 
ec ucation, but definite life careers may lead 
our boys and girls on to better citizenship 
and larger social service. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN EUROPE 


Joun M. Brewer 


Vigorous debate is going on in England 
on three questions related to vocational 


guidance: (1) the after-care of London 
school children, (2) the unemployment 
centers for juveniles, and (3) the continua- 
tion schools. 
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The Central Care Sub-Committee of the 
London Education Committee stated in a 
July conference: “The placing of the child 
in industry is the most important single 
educational act in its life.” The after-care 
of children in England is still divided be- 
tween the Ministry of Labour and the 
Board of Education, though in many cases 
this dual system has been abolished by 
schemes of codéperation. Unemployment 
centers for young people are to be continued 
for a further period to April 17, 1924, “‘in 
order to lessen the bad effects of idleness in 
adolescence.’’ A comprehensive curriculum 
is provided, and the work is quite similar to 
that in our continuation schools for groups 
of unemployed juveniles. Such few con- 
tinuation schools as were set up under the 
Fisher Bill have been almost all abandoned 
except a few on a voluntary basis. It is 
hoped to reéstablish them before long. 

The International Congress on Psychol- 
ogy in August was well reported in the Edu- 
cational Supplement of the London Times. 
Professor Thurstone and Professor Lang- 
feld from America were in attendance. An 
interesting discussion relating to vocational 
guidance was held by Dr. Otto Lipmann 
and Dr. Cyril Burt. Dr. Lipmann urged 
that the central characteristics of the per- 
son being tested for vocational guidance 
were often best shown by spontaneous ac- 
tivities and hence observation was perhaps 
the best method of determining vocational 
aptitudes. Dr. Burt, however, maintained 
that every child before leaving the primary 
school should be the subject of vocational 
study and that mental tests were an impor- 
tant agent in this study. Neither speaker 
seemed to understand the possibility of ex- 
oratory courses of a simple vocational na- 
ture as a basis for diversified experience to 
precede both observation and testing. The 
liseussion led to an editorial in The Times 
n August 18 under the title, “‘Guidance by 

ests.” This editorial minimized the im- 

rtance of tests and ended, ‘‘If there is to 
successful vocational guidance, it is the 
guides we must train. If the guide can enter 
nto.the great tradition, the psychologist 
an leave the children well alone.” Dr. 

corge H. Miles, Secretary of the National 
nstitute of Industrial Psychology, made 


a vigorous reply in The Times of Septem- 
ber 1. 

In the pamphlet, “Mental Scholastic 
Tests among Retarded Children” (Board of 
Education Pamphlets, No. 44, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1s. 3d. net) by Mr. Hugh 
Gordon, a report is given of a number of 
tests on children who were physically defec- 
tive or who have lived on barges, canal 
boats, and among gypsies, entirely apart 
from school influence. Mr. Gordon's “‘con- 
clusions are averse to the view that the 
intelligence quotient as measured by the 
Binet test remains constant. His evidence 
tends to show that the results are seriously 
affected by educational influences,” and 
that “the intelligence quotients of these 
children tend to rise and fall with their at- 
tendance at school.’’ (Our readers will be 
reminded of Dr. Link’s article in the Sep- 
tember Aflantic Monthly.) The Times on 
July 14, 1923, published a comprehensive 
argument on differences of opinion in rela- 
tion to mental testing under the title, ‘‘ New 
Light on Mental Tests.”’ 





STUDIES OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


In Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 


40 cents per copy, $4.20 per dozen, 
$30 per hundred, carriage prepaid 


A bulletin containing brief but comprehensive 
studies of each of the important occupations in 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry. 
This work was undertaken as a sequel to “A 
Guide to the Study of Occupations.” The 
study of each calling is based upon the following 
outline: Importance, work done, advantages, 
disadvantages, preparation, other requirements, 
income, and effect upon the worker, with a 
brief bibliography upon the occupation 

“I acknowledge with thanks receipt of your 
valuable ‘ Studies of Occupations.’ They are 
excellent patterns for the kind of occupational 
analysis which I hope will come into vogue.” — 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Psychology, 
Indiana University. 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
Harvard University 
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The Second World Conference of Y. M. 
C. A. workers with boys was held at Pért- 
schach, Austria, May, 1923. Mr. C. C. 
Robinson, the author of “‘The Find Your- 
self Idea,” was in charge of the discussion 
on the vocational status of boyhood. The 
International Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
published for the conference a sixteen-page 
pamphlet of pictures, statistics, and dia- 
grams under the title, ‘“‘The Vocational 
Status of Boyhood in the United States.” 
We hope to publish a report by Mr. Robin- 
son later. 


RECENT COMMENTS FROM 
OUR READERS 


“The Bulletin is excellent.’”” — ALMA 
FLETcHER, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Vocational Guidance Bulletin is be- 
coming a real source of information and in- 
spiration and I find myself looking forward 
to the next issue.”” — James McKInney, 
American School, Chicago, IIl. 


“There is great demand for material on 
vocational guidance, and I think the Bu- 
reau of Education should maintain a com- 
plete file of your valuable Bulletin.” — 
Wituam T. Bawpen, Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Education, U. 8S. Bureau 
of Education. 

“T want to say most emphatically that 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion Bulletin is rendering a real service to 
all vocational guidance workers. For that 
reason I want to do all I possibly can to en- 
courage you in your efforts to make the 
Bulletin as helpful as possible.””—NicHoLas 
Ricctarpi, President of the California 
Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


“T received the last number of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
Bulletin. It has been a big help to me in my 
work this year in giving me first hand infor- 
mation on the vocational guidance work 
that is being done in different sections of 
the country and in calling to my attention 
magazine articles and bulletins that are not 
regularly received in the library. May next 
year be as successful and helpful as the 
last.” —C. E. Partcn, State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Mo. 


BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


Occupations: A Textbook for the Educa. 
tional, Civic, and Vocational Guidance ¢ 
Bovs and Girls. Enoch Burton Gow; 
William Alonzo Wheatley, and John 
Brewer. Revised Edition. Ginn ang 
Company, 1923. 

In his revision of Gowin and Wheatle 
“Occupations,” Dr. Brewer has given t 
upper elementary and to secondary classes 
a most opportune textbook on occupatior 
citizenship. Nothing that had contribute 
to the former wide usefulness of this boo} 
has been sacrificed. The pupil is still rich! 
informed of the characteristics of the va- 
rious occupations, and in addition ney 
vocational opportunities are included a 
home-making is given due place. The infor. 
mation is presented with a proportion ir 
detail and a finely discriminating emphasis 
for which any reader will be grateful. Pett; 
facts varying according to economic condi- 
tions are avoided. Practicable, varied exer- 
cises send the student out to gather supple. 
mentary detail in his own locality. 

But this book subordinates vocatior 
information to vocational wisdom; it is 
concerned with the problems of life. Th 
authors believe that life is ‘‘built out of 
cooperation rather than opposition’’; their 
deep conviction is that business is not 4 
game, as the popular phrase would have it 
but rather ‘‘a mutual service out of which 
men get their satisfactions and their liv- 
ing.”’ Occupational service is, then, the 
keynote of the book. From concrete situa- 
tions offered for analysis, from exercises and 
problems which draw vastly on their expe- 
rience, students may build up a sound code 
of vocational ethics. Note, for example, on 
pages 86 and 87, the discussion and exer 
cises regarding common devices in selling 
goods. The book would seem unequalled in 
its convincing treatment of vocational 
ethics. co fer 

Most convincingly, also, the student 
made aware of the importance of his pres 
ent job —his school work. Without ex 
hortation, by simple references to the facts 
of life — references which incidentally give 
absorbing general information — the book 
makes clear the values of the various school 
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studies. Of the belief that there is no rela- 
tion between success in school and success 
in after-life, the student is effectively dis- 
abused. 

Toward the end of the book will be found 
interesting accounts of store organization, 
factory management, and in general, a com- 
pact realistic treatment of vocational eco- 
nomics. Supplemental lists of readings are 
practical and encouragingly brief. In keep- 
ing with the real-life values of the book, the 
style is admirably direct and readable. 
WituraM F. LInenan, 

Boston Normal School. 


Dyer. 
1923. 


TexTILE Fasrics. Elizabeth 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Pp. 352, price $1.75. 

In this book Miss Dyer has had in mind 

both the pupil in the retail selling class and 

the consumer of textiles. The material is 
organized very effectively in textbook form 
with review questions, assignments, and 
supplementary reading at the end of each 
chapter, but it is so treated as to be of value 
and live interest to home-makers and others 
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NEW vox G I N N A N D pals 
CHICAGO LUMBUS 
LONDON COMPANY SAN FRANCISCO 


Revised by JOHN M. BREWER, Harvard University 


This revision of a long and favorably known textbook modernizes 
its excellent discussions of the vocational fields, includes many re- 
cent developments, and makes the whole applicable to girls’ as well 
as to boys’ occupations. It is a thorough-going survey of all the 


typical fields of work from which may be laid the essential founda- 
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concerned with the buying and selling of 
textile fabrics of every kind. 

The announced purpose of the book is to 
teach people how to buy more wisely, which 
involves judgment of qualities, discrimina- 
tion in taste, evaluation of beauty and util- 
ity, as well as care of articles purchased. 

The book also represents a viewpoint, not 
new but here very tellingly restated, of 
salesmanship as the art of giving to custom- 
ers expert service in the selection of mer- 
chandise, rather than mere skill in persuad- 
ing people to buy. 

The cultural side of the study of textiles 
is stressed, with particular attention paid to 
values that give lasting satisfaction from 
the aesthetic as well as the utilitarian angle. 
This is particularly the case with the por- 
tions of the book devoted to fabrics used in 
home furnishings. 

Not by any means the least valuable fea- 
ture of the book is the sixty pages devoted 
to descriptive definitions of staple textile 
fabrics. 

Miss Dyer’s book will be found to have 
valuable data for salespeople, students of 
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home economics, and all consumers of tex- 
tile fabrics. — William M. Proctor. 


Community Civics: Lire, LIBERTY, AND 
THE Pursuit oF HAPPINESS IN THE 
Unirep Srates. Grace A. Turkington. 
Ginn and Company, 1923. 

Here is a community civics which makes a 

real effort to show children the civic and co- 

operative activities involved in work. It 
has twenty-two chapters, seven of which 
are related to occupational life, as follows: 
II. The United States a Nation Made 
by Hard Work. 
III. The Different Kinds of Workers 
America Has. 
IV. Something about the Organization 
Called Government that Helps the 
Work Life of the People. 
VI. Where Work Meets Home — The 
Community. 
XIIf. Learning after Schooldays are 
Over. 
XIV. Finding Work for Oneself and Pro- 
viding Work for Others. 
XV. Making America Prosperous. 

The book cannot take the place of a class in 

occupations, nor is it a vocational civics. 

What it does is to recognize the obvious 

truth forgotten by so many writers of civics 

books, that civic life, as well as home life, 
culture, and all the rest, islargely concerned 
with the occupations of mankind. 


A Two-Year EXPERIMENT WITH Voca- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE IN A Woman’s CoL- 
LEGE. Iva L. Peters. The Pedagogical 
Seminary, September, 1923. 

This article by Dr. Peters, Professor of Eco- 

nomics and Sociology and Vocational Ad- 

viser of Goucher College, Baltimore, de- 
scribes the vocational guidance plan in that 
college. Its most outstanding feature is the 
utilization of the miscellaneous part-time 
working experiences of students for purposes 
of occupational experience and try-out, 
with a view to later choice of occupation. 

The plan is described in detail and is one of 

the most interesting experiments now going 

forward in college vocational guidance. 


Wuy INVESTIGATE AND ANALYZE Loc, 
Occupations? A. H. Edgerton. Indy: 
trial-Arts Magazine, Vol. XII, No. « 
September, 1923, and Vol. XII, No. 1 
October, 1923. 

In the September and October numbers 

this magazine, Professor Edgerton hy 

shown the need for accurate and compre 

hensive information about local occupati: I 

as a basis for study in the class in oceups. 

tions and individual counseling and place. 
ment. 


CycLes or UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE Unit; 
Srates, 1903-22. William A. Berridg 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 

This book is one of five recently issued 

the Pollak Foundation for Economic Re. 

search, Newton, Mass. The other titles an 

“The Making of Index Numbers,”’ by Pro. 

fessor Irving Fisher of Yale, “‘ Money,” by 

William T. Foster and Waddill Catchings 

“Costs and Profits,’’ by Hudson B. Hast. 

ings, and “‘ Bank Credit and Business Cy- 

cles,” by Professor O. M. W. Sprague . 

Harvard. 

The present book discusses the making o/ 
employment indexes and their uses, wit! 
chapters on Employment Cycles and Pro- 
duction and Employment Cycles and Buy- 
ing Power. The final chapter deals wit! 
Forecasting Employment Cycles, and the 
book throughout shows how such forecast- 
ing would be helpful in mitigating the evils 
of sudden crises. 


Putuine Tocetuer. John T. Broderick 
Robson and Adee, Schenectady, N. Y 
1923. 

This book is a discussion of industrial rela- 

tions in conversational form. It is a brief 

book full of sound common sense and 
squarely faces the issues. The last chapter 

Untouched Wealth, indicates what will be 

accomplished when the industrial machi 

contains less friction. 


TACKLING Teco: Suggestions for the Un- 
dergraduate in Technical School or Col- 
lege. Lawrence Wickes Conant. The 
Ronald Press Company, 1922. 

Probably no problem in educational guid- 

ance is more insistent than teaching pupils 
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Show to study. This book on college en- 
trance and with particular reference to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
one of the best of the practical books in this 
Sfeld. It is a good companion volume to 
Kitson’s “How to Use Your Mind.” 


SMenrTaL TESTS AND THE CLASSROOM 
TeacHER. Measurement and Adjust- 
ment Series. Virgil E. Dickson, Director 
of Bureaus of Research and Guidance, 
Oakland and Berkeley, California. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson} 
N. Y., 1923. 


This is a comprehensive discussion of men- 


ital tests. It gathers together the statistical 
investigations to date. Counselors will be 
particularly interested in Chapter X, Men- 
tal Tests and Guidance in the High School. 
It gives a good summary of the possibilities 
of tests in school-progress guidance. 


We anp Our Work. Joseph French John- 
son. The American Viewpoint Society, 
Boni and Liveright, 1923. 


This book, like “We and Our Govern- 
ment,” issued by the same publishers, de- 
parts from the ordinary textbook form in 
giving as much space to pictures and dia- 
grams as to text material. It is full of in- 
teresting economic knowledge about work, 
industry, factories, farms, railroads, market- 
ing, wages, profits, labor organizations, and 
related topics. Unfortunately, it conceives 
of the student as a sponge. There are few 
exercises except questions requiring repro- 
duction of the text material and little or no 
reference to the present activities of chil- 
dren. 


Tue Minp or THE Buyer: A Psychology of 
Selling. Harry Dexter Kitson. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1921. 

This psychological analysis of the processes 
involved in buying and selling suggests a 
necessary investigation into the mental pro- 
cesses involved in counseling. The final 
chapter, Satisfaction the Goal, clearly sums 
up the ethical problems involved in buying 
and selling. 





AUTO REPAIR PRACTICE 


By L. A. EMERSON and LYNN C. JONES 


(Octavo, 443 pages — More than 100 Illustrations — List Price $5.00) 


Just off the press, this is the first volume of the newly established 
Century Vocational Series, the general editor of which is Charles A. 


Prosser. 


Auto Repair Practice is a handbook of automotive repair shop 
tool operations and bench practice, together with tables of useful 
data. Thirty complicated and difficult repair jobs are explained 
clearly and fully in Part I. Part LI, given over entirely to a discus- 
sion of tools and machine shop processes such as soldering, babbitt- 
ing, and brazing, provides a feature unique among text-books in 


this field. 


For descriptive booklet and details of 
special offer to teachers, please write to 


353 FOURTH AVENUE THE CENTURY CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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EpvucaTION AND INpustry. Henry C. Link. 

The Macmillan Company, 1923. 
This new book by Dr. Link is a very com- 
prehensive one, and one of the first such 
books written out of actual industrial ex- 
perience. It discusses industrial motion 
pictures, Americanization, vocational guid- 
ance, vestibule schools, training of execu- 
tives, educational significance of work coun- 
cils, sub-normal workers in industry, and 
the training of salesmen. 


InpustriAL Democracy: A Plan for Its 
Achievement. Glenn E. Plumb and Wil- 
liam G. Roylance. B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 
1923. 

Many believe that the railway question will 
not be solved until an effective appeal for 
efficiency is made directly and successfully 
to the organizations of railway employees. 
This book explains the Plumb Plan for the 
railroads and extends it to agriculture, min- 
ing, and industry. The criticism of present 
practices is direct and incisive, and the de- 
tails of the alternative plan are elaborately 
set forth. 


Finpinc Your Jos. Sound and Practical 
Business Methods. Norman G. Shidle. 
The Ronald Press Company, 1921. 

This brief book is one of the best of its kind. 

Its three parts are entitled, Approaching 

the Problem, Where and How to Look for 

a Position, and How to Get the Position 

after Finding It. 


Jos ANALYSIS AND THE CurRICULUM: With 
Special Reference to the Training of 
Printing Executives. Edward K. Strong, 
Jr. and Richard 8. Uhrbrock. Williams 
and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md., 
1923. 

“This book records an intensive study of 

the nature of executive work. And it out- 

lines a new method for the development of 

a curriculum — in this case a curriculum for 
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the training of young men to become con 
mercial printing executives.” It is a modd 
of job analysis and writing of specifications 
with a proposed curriculum based direct} 
on the job analysis. 


Tue Decay or Caprrauist Crviuizatioy 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Harcoy 
Brace and Company, 1923. 


Mr. Meyer Bloomfield once stated that in 
dustrial problems arise in England aboy 
six months before they come to Ameries 
The present criticism of capitalism is a boo 
which well informed people in vocations 
guidance must take account of, whether o 
not they agree throughout. Few critics g 
the “‘capitalistic system,” least of all th 
Webbs, believe that any sudden overturn j 
coming. Yet gradual changes based upoy 
making the most of the present system, and 
understanding it better and better, are in 
volved. Quoting from the Introduction o 
this book: ‘It is one of the illusions of each 
generation that the social institutions in 
which it lives are, in some peculiar sense 
‘natural,’ unchangeable, and permanent.’ 


MEASUREMENT IN HiGHer Epvcatioy 
Measurement and Adjustment Series 
Ben D. Wood. World Book Company 
1923. 


The title of this book is somewhat wide 
than its real scope, its chief purpose being ta 
discuss the Columbia College experiment is 
new-type examinations in various subjec 
of the undergraduate offering. 


TRAINING FoR Liprary Service. Chari 
C. Williamson. A report prepared for th 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 192 


The librarians of the United States are en 
gaged in vigorous self-examination and Self 
criticism in the matter of training thei 
workers. This book discusses the problem 
comprehensively. 








